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The next meeting of the London Chapter will be our Annual Summer Picnic. As in 
the recent past we will be holding this event on Sunday, July 17, 2011 in 
conjunction with the annual Archaeology Day/Artifact ID Day at Longwoods 
Conservation area west of Delaware, Ontario. See the announcement on page 1 of 
this issue for details. 


Speaker’s Night is held the 2" Thursday of each month (J anuary to April and September to 
December) at the Museum of Ontario Archaeology, 1600 Attawandaron Road, near the corner of 
Wonderland & Fanshawe Park Road, in the northwest part of the city. The meeting starts at 8:00 pm. 
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Annual Picnic! 


It’s that time of year again! We will be holding our annual picnic in combination 
with the artifact identification and archaeology day Sunday July 17, 2011, at 
Longwoods Conservation Area: 8348 Longwoods Road (on old Highway #2, just 
west of the Highway 402; 6.5 km west of Delaware, 10 km east of Melbourne). 
Identify yourself as a London Chapter OAS Member at the entrance and 
admission is free! Our picnic will begin at 11 AM and there is a barbecue for those 
who want to bring hot dogs and such...the Artifact ID begins at 1 PM in the 
afternoon...see you there!! 


Longwoods Conservation Area Phone #: 519-264-2420. 


Chapter Members Jim Keron and Chris Ellis identify artifacts brought in by 
members of the general public to the Longwoods Archaeology Day in July 2008. 
Note energetic atlat! throwers in far background. 


DISMEMBERMENT OR DISSECTION: AN UNUSUAL “BURIAL” IN 
LONDON, ONTARIO 


by Michael W. Spence, Sandra Wheeler and Lana Williams 
THE CALL 


In July of 2008 some men were rebuilding a fence on a Maitland Street property in London, in 
the block between Pall Mall St. and Central Ave., when they noticed that one of their postholes 
contained some bones. As required by law, they notified London Police of the find. Detective 
Sean Travis went to the scene and selected a couple of the bones that had already been displaced 
from their original context. He then brought these to Spence who was at the Museum, quietly 
minding his own business and looking forward to lunch. 


Spence identified the bones as the left innominate and femur of an adult man. They were dry and 
light in weight, discoloured by their time in the ground to a medium brown. It looked as if they 
might be from an historic or late prehistoric burial that had been accidentally intruded upon 
during the digging of the posthole. Such things happened often in London, interrupting Spence’s 
lunches frequently. However, since Detective Travis said that some bones were still undisturbed 
in the hole, Spence went to the site to examine the remains in context. 


THE SITE INVESTIGATION 


When he arrived there he saw several more displaced bones sitting on the ground near the 
posthole. They looked old too so he was just about to declare the site to be of no forensic concern 
and head home to a well-deserved lunch, when he noticed a saw cut on a lumbar vertebra. Saw 
cuts are a game changer in forensic work. We have learned over the years that people who die 
natural deaths rarely exhibit saw cuts. Even suicides don’t usually do themselves in that way. So 
unpleasantness was suspected. 


In fact, it is the practice in forensic investigations to assume that the situation is a homicide until 
it is absolutely clear that it is not. That triggers a full and careful investigation, reducing the 
possibility of careless mistakes and compromised evidence. So, although knowing that he was 
likely to end up looking foolish and, even worse, miss lunch, Spence treated the investigation as 
a homicide investigation. A police forensic team assisted in the work, all finds were catalogued 
as police exhibits, all the soil was screened, and a formal autopsy was scheduled. Also, the police 
brought Spence some sandwiches. They were really quite tasty. 


It was apparent that the bones were not recent, but not at all apparent just how old they might be. 
In Ontario coroner investigations it is general practice to use a cut-off date of about 55 years. 
With anything older than that it is unlikely that the case could have a legal resolution - - - the 
body identified, next-of-kin located and notified, the killer identified and brought to trial, etc. 
However, that time frame is not carved in stone, so if there is some possibility of resolution a 
case even older than that may still be treated as a forensic investigation. Otherwise, jurisdiction 
passes from the Regional Supervising Coroner to the Cemeteries Registrar, who takes over the 
case and oversees any further investigation. In the Maitland St. case, Spence was sure that the 


bones were at least 20 years old, and probably considerably older, but could not be more 
specific. 


Spence worked on the site until the light was too poor. The police offered to bring in floodlights 
so the work could continue, but in Spence’s experience that never worked well. The artificial 
light makes it more difficult to see details like subtle changes in soil stratigraphy. Bones start to 
look like pieces of wood and pieces of wood start to look like bones. Besides, he was hungry 
again. The police followed their usual procedures in such situations and mounted a guard on the 
site overnight. 


The next morning Wheeler and Williams met Spence at the site and all three of us spent the day 
excavating, of course with a break for lunch (Figure 1). By the end of the day we had completely 
excavated the pit. We also checked the other postholes, but to the relief of the property owner 
nothing was found in them. We even excavated the burial of a cat that was near but unrelated to 
the pit. The bones we recovered were taken to the forensic autopsy facility at University 
Hospital, where they were sealed in a storage locker. The autopsy took place a few days later. 
We became so involved in the autopsy that we didn’t even break for lunch! By the end of the day 
it was clear that we were not dealing with a forensic case. It was indeed a criminal case, but not a 
recent one and not the kind that we had expected. 


Figure 1: The authors discussing where to have lunch. 


WHAT WE FOUND 


The bones consisted of two nearly complete and fully articulated limbs: a left foot, leg and hip 
(including the left innominate, the left half of the sacrum, and the left halves of lumbar vertebrae 
three through five); and a right hand, arm and shoulder (including the complete right scapula and 
the lateral half of the right clavicle). The leg was oriented east-west with the innominate to the 
west and the anterior side of the upper leg facing up (see Figure 2). The lower leg bones were 
doubled back so tightly beneath the femur that the soft tissue must have been compromised 
before the leg was placed in the pit. The patella was not present, the only bone missing from the 
two limbs. 


The right arm was oriented nearly perpendicular to the leg and extended to the south of it, with 
the scapula nearest the leg. The upper arm and shoulder rested with their anterior sides down. 
The lower arm bones and hand were doubled back beneath them. 


The only other items found in the pit fill, associated with the bones, were two nails. One had 
been embedded in wood, and had become corroded and integrated with the wood. Later 
examination by Dr. Neal Ferris, our beloved Lawson Chair of Canadian Archaeology (see 
“Travels with Neal,” Spence 2010), showed that at least one of these was a machine-cut 19th 
century nail (ca. 1820-1890 AD). 


Pelvic criteria indicated that the left hip and leg were of a man 40-60 years old at death. The 
bones of the lower leg, the left tibia and fibula, had suffered severe diagonal fractures with full 
mediolateral displacement of the overriding ends and massive callus development (Figure 3). 
Cloacae on both elements indicate osteomyelitis. One of the tibia cloacae was very large and 
raw, so the infection there was still active at the time of death. Death may have been caused by 
septicaemia emanating from the infection (Ortner and Putschar 1985:64). 


Without DNA analysis it is not possible to say whether the two limbs are of the same person. 
Their size and robusticity are consistent with a single individual but that is hardly conclusive. 


The right arm and shoulder had been detached from the rest of the body by a saw cut through the 
midpoint of the clavicle. The left leg and hip had been detached by two saw cuts, one passing 
transversely through the third lumbar vertebra and the other passing vertically down the midline 
of the third through fifth lumbar vertebrae and the sacrum. The saw kerf was visible in a 
breakaway spur on the clavicle, and the striations on the cut surfaces (Figure 4) indicate that the 
saw was hand-powered with a straight blade and alternate-set teeth (Symes et al. 1998). It was 
expected that there would also be some evidence of finer cuts with knives or scalpels at some 
points, particularly the anterior surface of the scapula, the knee, and the symphysis pubis. 
However, no cuts were found beyond the saw cuts. The absence of these marks, and a lack of 
false starts in the saw cuts, suggests that the person handling the saw had had some experience 
with dissections. 


The condition of the bones, the discolouration of the saw cut surfaces, the saw type and the nails 
all indicated that the find was from the 19th century, and so not of forensic concern. The 
distribution of the saw cuts is characteristic of medical school dissections. In fact, the cuts used 
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Figure 2: Feature plan. 


to detach the lower limb and hip are still used in some medical schools today (Harrington and 
Blakely 1995; Blakely and Harrington 1997). 


However, this is not an approved way of disposing of medical school specimens. Rather, it 
appears to have been an attempt to surreptitiously dispose of material that could have had legal 
repercussions if discovered. Grave robbing, done by medical students or by “resurrection men” 
(professional thieves who “resurrected” bodies from cemeteries in order to sell them), was a 
common although illegal method of obtaining cadavers for medical schools in the 19th century. 
The targets of these criminals were usually the poorer and less powerful people of society. After 
the dissection, the remains were often disposed of secretly to avoid legal prosecution (Blakely 
and Harrington 1997; MacGillivray 1988). The nail embedded in wood at the Maitland St. site 
may have come from a coffin that had been smashed by resurrection men to gain access to the 
body within. 


Figure 3: Fractured tibia and fibula. 


Figure 4: Saw marks on vertebra fragment. 


WHODUNIT? 


The University of Western Ontario Medical School started teaching in 1882 and was located in 
two structures (Sullivan and Ball 1985). One of these was on St. James St. between Waterloo and 
Wellington streets, one km from the “burial” as the crow flies. The other was the City Hospital 
on South St., two km from the site. By 1882 the Anatomy Act and its amendments generally 
provided an acceptable supply of cadavers for medical education (MacGillivray 1988; Ginter 
2001, 2010). MacGillivray (1988:54) specifically states that grave robbing “does not seem to 
have occurred” with the establishment of the University of Western Ontario school. However, 
grave robbing still took place sporadically into the start of the 20th century in Ontario, and it 
appears that the supply of bodies under the law was still not entirely adequate (Ginter 2010:190). 
The Maitland St. find may be from one of these late occurrences, or it may be related to some 
pre-1882 less formal medical education, perhaps associated with the earlier General Hospital of 
London or its military predecessor in present-day Victoria Park, about 0.8 km from the find. 
Nevertheless, the Maitland St. find is some distance from any of the hospitals, making it difficult 
to understand why the dissected limbs ended up where they did. Was a doctor taking his work 
home with him? And where is the rest of the body? 


THE FINAL DISPOSITION 


The bones of this unfortunate man, or at least those that we recovered, are now back in the 
ground. When we were finally sure that it was not a forensic case, control over the bones passed 
to Michael D’Mello, the Cemeteries Registrar. He ruled that the find was an “Irregular Burial 
Site” (no argument there), and under his supervision the property owner and Woodland 
Cemetery in London came to an agreement to rebury the bones in Woodland Cemetery. There 
they will presumably not be further disturbed, the supply of material for medical dissection now 
being adequate. 
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DIRT PIGS? 
by Paul Lennox 


I was once involved-did a survey-for highways just north of the 401. There was a small bush, 
maybe an acre in size that would have required shovel testing - but upon examination, it was 
obvious that pigs had been rooting in the bush lot. Their disturbances had been well weathered 
by the recent rain so that small items in the soil were exposed and clean! 


Although the disturbances were not in a straight row (as is usual for test pits) the fact that they 
were close together and "random" in a sense increased their chance of recovery by about 24%- 
according to someone. Assuming (which I did) that the test pits were usable, the bush did not 
require shovel testing. Anyways, the point is, that this is where the term "dirt pig" comes from 
and I think this might be a threat to field crews -- that pigs might be cheaper if they could only 
identify artifacts. :-) 


